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where in definition or in compounds, forgefe
his improvement and follow the customary
orthography. From our rapid survey of the
orthography, however, it may be said in
general that Webster's decision in the case
of classes of words has been maintained
in subsequent editions, but his individual
alterations have been regarded as contri-
butions to an impossibly ideal correct or-
thography, and quietly dropped. The fact
illustrates Webster's strength and weak-
ness. His notions on the subject of uni-
formity were often very sensible, and he
had the advantage of reducing to order what
was hopelessly chaotic in common usage.
But his sense of the stability of usage was
imperfect, and when he moved among the
words at random, arranging the language
to suit his personal taste, he discovered or
his successors did that words have roots of
another kind than what etymologists re-
gard.

Webster was wont to defend himself
against the common charge of proposing
new forms of words, by showing that, if
one went far enough back, he would be sure
to come upon the same forms in English lit-